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identified indiscriminately by the poetic tradi- 
tion with those Saracen invaders from the 
terror of whose advance Europe had been 
twice saved by heroes of Frankish race. 

Frederic Spencer. 
University College of North Wales. 



SIMPLE, SENSUOUS, AND PASSION- 
ATE. 
In the interest of exact scholarship it may be 
worth noting that the passage of Milton's 
" Tractate on Education " in which the study 
of poetry is recommended, has been very 
commonly misquoted. The following in- 
stances are a few from many that could be 
cited : 

" Speaking of poetry, he says, as in a paren- 
thesis, ' which is simple, sensuous, passion- 
ate.'" (Coleridge, 'Lit. Remains' vol. 2, 
P- 9-) 

" Poetry, he had said long before, should be 
' simple, sensuous, impassioned.' " (Pattison, 
'Milton ' in "English Men of Letters Series," 
p. 189.) 

"Milton, in a phrase often quoted of late, 
insists, among other things, that poetry should 
be impassioned. His full statement is that 
poetry should be ' simple, sensuous, and im- 
passioned.'" (Everett, 'Poetry, Comedy, 
and Duty,' p. 51.) 

" Or else they simply predicate certain quali- 
ties of poetry, — as that it is 'simple, sensuous, 
and impassioned.' " (Gummere, ' Handbook 
of Poetics,' p. 4.) 

The passage from the "Tractate " reads as 
follows : 

" And now, lastly, will be the time to read 
with them those organic arts, which enable 
men to discourse and write perspicuously, 
elegantly, and according to the fittest style, of 
lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic, therefore, so 
much as is useful, is to be referred to this due 
place with all her well-couched heads and 
topics, until it be time to open her contracted 
palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric, 
taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle 
Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. To 
which poetry would be made subsequent, or 
indeed rather precedent, as being less subtile 
and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and 
passionate. I mean not here the prosody of a 
verse, which they could not but have hit on 
before among the rudiments of Grammar ; but 
that sublime art which in Aristotle's Poetics, 
in Horace, and the Italian commentaries of 
Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, 



teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, 
what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what de- 
corum is, which is the grand masterpiece to 
observe." 

It will be noted (1) that Milton says 
"passionate" not "impassioned"; (2) that 
the three qualities named are used to character- 
ize poetry not absolutely but in comparison 
with logic and rhetoric. 

A few words may be added on the meaning 
and value of the so-called ' Miltonic canon.' 

The line of thought followed in the 
" Tractate " is, briefly, as follows : The young 
men are first to acquire knowledge, secondly 
to learn to express themselves. First, there- 
fore, Milton would have them instructed in 
the useful arts, sciences, languages, etc., and 
secondly he would have them study what he 
terms "the organic arts," that is, logic, 
rhetoric and poetry. In arranging the order 
of studies he begins by making poetry follow 
logic and rhetoric, but upon second thought 
gives poetry the precedence of rhetoric (and 
perhaps of logic). Of logic only so much is to 
be studied "as is useful," that is, of practical 
value in disputation and the arrangement of 
discourse. As for the rhetoric, since that is 
treated as though it were a species of logic, 
we may assume that Milton had in mind the 
rhetoric of prose, mainly or entirely. This 
being the case, he would naturally turn to 
poetry as a distinct branch of study. As 
appears from the last sentence of the passage, 
the features of poetry to which Milton desires 
especial attention to be paid are : (1) The 
laws of the different poetic organisms : (2) 
Decorum, perhaps equivalent to style. That 
is, he would have the study of what may be 
called the higher rhetoric — the a;sthetics of 
poetry, or the study of poetry as a fine art — 
precede the rhetoric of prose (and logic?). 

As my parenthesis suggests, we are left in 
doubt whether Milton intended to place the 
study of poetry before the study of logic or 
after it. On the first supposition we get a hint 
of the antithesis of poetry and science that 
Coleridge proposed ; on the second, a hint 
of the antithesis of poetry and prose that 
Coleridge denied. Whichever be the 
correct interpretation of the passage, the pre- 
cedence is given to poetry on the ground that 
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when set over against the other term or terms 
of the comparison, poetry is found to be less 
subtile and fine — that is, not to demand so 
intense application of the reasoning faculties ; 
and more simple, sensuous and passionate 
— that is, to appeal more directly to imagina- 
tion and feeling. 

What Milton offers us in this passage is 
then, precisely, an enumeration of those 
qualities of poetry by virtue of which the study 
of the latter as a fine art is entitled to precede 
the study of the rhetoric of prose (and perhaps 
the study of logic) in the education of youth. 

Fred. N. Scott. 
University of Michigan. 



PRACTICAL PHONETICS 

The Secretary of the Phonetic Section of the 
Modern Language Association has addressed 
the following circular to the members of the 
Section, and would further be especially glad 
to receive answers to his questions from all 
others who are interested in the subject. 
Blanks will be furnished on application. 
Those who have already received the circular 
but have not yet returned it with answers, are 
requested to consider this notice as a friendly 
reminder. 

Dear Sir : — You will confer a great favor 
by answering, on this paper, the following 
questions, and returning the sheet, as soon as 
possible, to C. H. Grandgent, 19 Wendell St., 
Cambridge, Mass. In making your answers, 
please bear in mind that it is your own un- 
studied speech, and not a dictionary pronun- 
ciation, that is of scientific interest. 

1. In your natural pronunciation of the word 
'here' does the e sound nearly like fin 

' heat ' ? nearly like ? in ' hit ' ? . . . 

. . . half-way between e and 1 ? To 

get a correct idea of the sound, stop short 
in the middle of your pronunciation of the 
word. 

2. In your natural pronunciation of the word 
' there ' does the e sound nearly like e" in 

' then ' ? nearly like a in ' than ' ? 

half-way between "i and it ? 

Do you make a great distinction between 
* then ' and ' than ' ? 

3. In the words 'borough,' 'Burrage,' 'bur- 
row,' 'courage,' 'current,' ' curry,' 'flur- 
ry,' 'furrow,' ' hurry,' 'Murray,' 'squirrel,' 
'thorough,' 'worry' do you pronounce 



the accented vowel e (as in ' hurt ') ? or ii 
(as in ' hut ') ? Mark with a cross the 
words in which you pronounce e. 

4. When you pronounce ' bard ' and ' bird ' 
very quickly, which of the two vowels 
sounds more like that of ' bud ' ? 

5. When you pronounce ' hot ' and ' hurt ' 
before a mirror, does the opening of the 
mouth appear to be the same as for ' heart, ' 
or does it seem to be narrower from side 

to side ? ' Hot ' : same ? 

narrower ? ' Hurt ' : same ? . . . . 

narrower? 

6. Which of the two vowels, that of ' caught' 
and that of 'cart,' sounds, in your pro- 
nunciation, more like the vowel of ' cot ' ? 



Is o (as in ' whole ') or d (as in ' all ') your 
pronunciation of the accented vowel in 

bore,' 'core,' 'door,' 'oar'? in 

chorus,' 'flora,' 'Nora,' 'story,' ' tory ' ? 

in ' blower,' ' lower ' ? in 

flooring,' ' gory,' ' roarer,' storage ' ? . . . 

In your natural pronunciation do you make 
any distinction between ' born ' and 

borne ' ? ' coarse ' and ' corse ' ? 

' coarse ' and ' course ' ? 

court ' and ' caught ' ? ' ford ' 

and ' afford ' ? ' fort' and 'fought'? 

' forth ' and ' fourth ' ? 

hoard ' and ' horde ' ? ' hoarse ' 

and 'horse' ? 'morn' and 'mourn'? 



Morse ' and ' moss ' ? 



sort ' and ' sought ' ? ' source ' 

and ' sauce ' ? If so, write over 

each word the distinguishing sound or 
sounds, using o for the vowel of ' whole,' 
d for that of ' all,' rr for the consonant r, 
and r for r pronounced as a vowel. 

9. When you say ' bowie ' quickly, does it 

sound nearly like 'boy '? or is the 

o in ' boy ' like d in ' ball ' ? or like 

#in 'bob'? 

10. Write each of the words 'poor,' 'sure,' 
and ' your ' opposite the vowel that most 
resembles its 00, u, or ou : — 

00 in 'pool.' 

u in 'pull.' 

o in 'whole.' 

din 'all.' 

Your name 
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